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I would like to speak today about our 
general view of the U.N. system, and 
then about two problems that plague 
that system: overspending and politiciza- 
tion of the specialized agencies. In 
discussing the impact of extraneous 
political issues on those agencies, I -will 
spend a moment on the free press issue 
in particular. 

Let me begin by saying that we in 
the Reagan Administration are commit- 
ted to an active and vigorous American 
role in the United Nations, because we 
think that what goes on there is impor- 
tant. Indeed it is too important to be 
described or evaluated uncritically, as 
though our hopes were realities and as 
though the pieties one sometimes hears 
were accurate versions of the real world. 

One of the first things to remember 


. about the U.N. system is that we—the 


United States—largely started it. From 
the foundation of the International 
Labor Organization in 1919 up to the 
United Nations after the Second World 
War, the responsibility for creating 
these institutions fell largely to the 
United States. The U.N. Charter is 
modeled after our own Constitution, 
“We the people of the United Nations,” 
it begins; the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is modeled on our own 
Bill of Rights; the International Labor 
Organization and its tripartite division 
into labor, management, and govern- 
ment, resemble Western society. We put 


of the 


into these organizations our highest 
hopes for the future. 

Today, however, many of us have a 
slight taste of ashes in our mouths when 
we think about these organizations. 
Some have come to oppose the very 
principles upon which we tried to 
establish them and the very principles 
which we tried to enshrine in their 
charters. Accordingly, we Americans are 
often treated within the United Nations 
and within the specialized agencies with 
a strange combination of resentment 
and respect. 

The language in which the resent- 
ment is expressed is fascinating and 
fossilized. The rhetoric is that of an- 
ticolonialism and Fabian socialism, and 
it is anti-Western both politically and 
economically. The origins of this rhetoric 
are clear: many of today’s Third World 
leaders were involved in the an- 
ticolonialism struggle, and many were 
educated in Europe at a time when Fa- 
bian socialism was in vogue. Now, of 
course, the world has changed since the 
days of colonial struggles and socialism, 
Fabian or Marxist, has been proved a 
complete failure in bringing economic 
development. 

It is certainly odd to hear anti- 
imperialist rhetoric used against the 
West when the world is besieged by 
Soviet imperialism in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa. One may well ask 
why the revolutionary rhetoric of other 
Western traditions has not been heard. 
Irving Kristol has offered us a theory: 
Marxist rhetoric provides an excuse for 
the elimination of democracy ostensibly 
with the purpose of achieving greater 
social justice. Our own revolutionary 


political tradition, the tradition of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, offers no such excuses 
for the elimination of liberty. A Third 
World leader who intends to rule by dic- 
tatorship finds no comfort in our 
political tradition, and this may help ex- 
plain why so many turn to the language 
of Marxism for comfort and shelter. 

But as I noted, we Americans are 
treated not simply with resentment but 
also with respect. To some extent the 
diminution of respect over the last 10 or 
15 years is to be blamed not on others 
but squarely on ourselves. It cannot be a 
coincidence that as we ourselves came to 
question our society, our values, and our 
future, doubt began to spread among 
those who listened to us, including those 
who listened to us in international 
organizations. So let us not blame the 
United Nations entirely: We cannot ex- 
pect others to show a faith in us that we 
lacked in ourselves. 

I use the past tense—faith we lacked 
in ourselves—because I think we have 
now emerged from that period in our 
national life. The Reagan Administration 
was elected because it promised and in a 
sense embodied a resurgence of national 
spirit. And this new confidence in our 
values and our society will be reflected 
in what we do and what we say in the 
United Nations. We have lost control of 
the symbols and language of progress, 


but we can regain this control. When we 


are asked about the new world informa- 
tion order, we can tell the people at the 
U.N. Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) that 
the most radical idea about information 
ever promulgated is the first amend- 
ment to our Constitution. When we hear 
about the new international economic 
order, we should proudly reply that the 
most radical step ever taken in economic 
history was the establishment of an 
economy and society in America based 
upon political and economic liberty. 
When we hear about development, we 
can rightfully say that there has never 
been a more astonishing example of 
economic development than the way 
political and economic freedom turned 
this empty continent into the most pro- 
ductive land in the history of the world. 


Finances 


Let me turn now from generalities to a 
specific concern—the finances of the 
U.N. agencies. In the United States, a 
budget deficit of $54.9 billion and an in- 
flation rate of 11% have led us to im- 
pose a $465 billion cut in Federal spend- 
ing. Social programs ranging from the 


CETA [Comprehensive Employment 
Training Administration] jobs program, 
to welfare, to college tuition aid, have 
been cut—at some considerable cost to 
our society. 

In this, the United States is not 
alone. In the United Kingdom, 
unemployment has reached 10.5%. 
Spending cuts have been, since Mrs. 
Thatcher was elected, large and difficult. 
In Switzerland, where the economy is in 
relatively good shape, as an austerity 
measure the diplomatic corps has not 
grown in personnel in 9 years. In 
Australia, 17,000 civil servants ultimate- 
ly will face dismissal. I could, of course, 
go on: Inflation, slow growth, and tax- 
payer resentment are widespread. 

Consider by contrast the financial 
state of the international organizations. 
Here we find no painful cuts, for it is 
assumed that all budgets are indexed for 
inflation. Here we find no freezes on hir- 
ing. Here we find no halt to new con- 
struction. Here we find steady growth. 
My point is obvious: the specialized 
agencies have lost touch with economic 
reality. They have been living in a 
dream world, immune from the 
economic problems of the donor coun- 
tries, from inflation or privation or 
harsh budget cutting. 

The sustainability of the interna- 
tional organization system as we know it 
depends now upon a pause in the growth 
of these agencies. They cannot solve the 
problems of the real world if they do not 
live in it; they cannot maintain the con- 
fidence of the major donors if they ig- 
nore our economic situation. 

Moreover, one may ask whether 
such a pause would really damage the 
specialized agencies. How much pain 
would this cause in the real world? I 
would suggest to you that the answer is, 
not much. There is quite simply a large 
amount of fat in most agency budgets. 
There is too much travel, too many con- 
ferences, too much misuse of resources, 
and too little cutting off dead wood. Of 
course, the agencies differ; but all could, 
we believe, survive a pause in their 
growth without damage. 

In fact, I would go further. I would 
argue that a freeze on growth would 
force the Directors General to do what 
no amount of speeches can do: establish 
mechanisms allowing them to identify 
and remove inefficent programs. It has 
not been necesary for them to do so, for 
each year their budgets grew more than 
inflation; that is, they had a guarantee 
of indexation plus real growth. When 
that guarantee is removed, they will 
have a strong incentive to act. And all 
their agencies will be the better for it. 


Pointing out the inadequacies of the 
current system does not mean that ef- 
fective, positive changes cannot be 
brought about. What is at stake is the 
credibility of the system as we know it. 
The moral claim that the U.N. system 
can make on the United States—to 
which the United States remains com- 
mitted—is being undermined by the ex- 
travagant style of the international civil 
service. 

A change in style, however, is not all 
that is needed in the international 
organizations. There needs to be a 
change in the substance as well, and 
here we must turn to the issue of 
politicization. There is an infection in the 
U.N. system, spreading (I believe) from 
the General Assembly: a growth in the 
time spent on extraneous political issues 
in several of the specialized agencies. 
They have been diverted from benefiting 
disadvantaged groups or doing useful 
technical work, to pursuing political 
goals that are not those of the United 
States, that are, in fact, contrary to the 
interest of the majority of the nations 
within the system. We find agency after 
agency fighting the Arab-Israel dispute, 
joining in efforts to isolate Egypt, 
wasting its time on the rhetoric of the 
North-South split, vying to offer the 
loudest condemnation of South 
Africa—or, in a case worth inspection, 
serving as a forum for attacks on the 
free press. 

I think it is interesting to point out 
that within the agencies to which the 
United States gives only a voluntary 
contribution, we do not have this infec- 
tion. This is because they know that we 
would withhold those voluntary contribu- 
tions, should the kind of activities that 
have been rampant among the other 
agencies of the U.N. system arise in the 
U.N. Children’s Fund, U.N. Develop- 
ment Program, and several others. The 
United States would cease, on very 
short notice, to support these agencies. 


Politicization of Specialized Agencies 


UNESCO is a prime example of the in- 
trusion of politics into a U.N. specialized 
agency. The focus of many of 
UNESCO's programs—originally set up 
to promote the exchange of ideas in the 
fields of education, science, and 
culture—has shifted from substantive 
issues to politics. In effect, these pro- 
grams are vehicles for political in- 
itiatives by regional or ideological group- 
ings among the member states, 
sometimes directly aided by members of 
the Secretariat. And this is key—each 
member state is free to promote its own 
views. The Secretariat, we will continue 


to insist, must act with objectivity and 
neutrality. 

We see this invasion of extraneous 
political issues strikingly in UNESCO 
programs to maintain the educational 
standards and cultural heritage of the 
people of the Israeli occupied territories. 
This task requires—if the purpose of the 
programs truly is to assist the people—a 
high degree of diplomatic sensitivity. In 
fact, UNESCO activities are largely 
shaped by the regional antagonists of 
Israel, with the encouragement of the 
Soviets. UNESCO missions to the oc- 
cupied territories have distorted facts to 
“prove” alleged Israeli misconduct. Pro- 
gram funds, in some cases, are funneled 
through the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. Some UNESCO in- 
itiatives, such as one calling on the 
Director General to station a permanent 
representative in Jerusalem, are patent- 
ly unnecessary. UNESCO resolutions 
have opposed Israel’s legal claim to 
Jerusalem, an issue wholly outside of the 
organization’s competence. Any good ef- 
fect of UNESCO’s activities on behalf of 
the people of the occupied territories, 
therefore, has been overshadowed by the 
divisiveness and tensions created by 
UNESCO’s own tendentious approach to 
the occupied territories. 

UNESCO communication programs, 
which should properly focus on the com- 
munication problems of developing coun- 
tries and the far-reaching choices being 
imposed on developed and developing 
countries alike by new communications 
technology, have been skewed to sup- 
port the ideological biases of advocates 
of a new world information order. We 
have the spectacle of a U.N. specialized 
agency—set up to expand human 
horizons—lending itself to a massive 
assault on the free flow of information 
in the guise of the “new world informa- 
tion order.” Persistent protests by the 
United States and other member states 
have in the past been largely ignored 
and no effort has been made to seek a 
true consensus on UNESCO communica- 
tion programs. Working papers drafted 
by the Secretariat for communications 
meetings are one sided. Attendance at 
these meetings has on occasion been 
carefully tailored to exclude countries 
and organizations which do not share an 
ideological bias toward the new order. 
The mistrust engendered by attempting 
to ride roughshod over the United 
States and like-minded member states 
has the effect, which the Secretariat has 


not yet grasped, of severely inhibiting 
efforts to enlist public and private sector 
support for UNESCO communications 
activities, including financial and 
technical contributions which only the 
West can make to the communications 
development effort. 

The mistrust of UNESCO has gone 
very far, too far for either the United 
States or the organization to take light- 
ly. Important constituencies within the 
United States are calling for the reduc- 
tion of U.S. particpation in UNESCO or 
outright withdrawal. This is neither sur- 
prising nor unique to UNESCO; it is the 
inevitable outcome of the massive intru- 
sion of politics into this or any special- 
ized agency. 

Last week I discussed these matters 
with UNESCO’s Director General, Mr. 
M’Bow, and I explained the dangers in- 
herent in such a path. He assured me he 
sought to be neutral, did not seek con- 
frontation, and harbored no intentions of 
aiding a continuing assault on press 
freedom. I assured him that if this was 
the basis of future Secretariat action, 
the worst moments may be behind us; if 
not, we face battle after battle. And this 
is a war UNESCO cannot win, for we in 
the Administration will never accept 
defeat or even compromise. I would say 
it is not the future of press freedom 
which is at stake but the future of 
UNESCO. 

Last week, another press issue 
which is worth a moment’s discussion 
arose in the United Nations. It was 
reported that sums from a $1.25 million 
trust fund had been paid to the press in 
order to arrange the printing of certain 
articles. These articles promoted an 
ideological position now popular in the 
United Nations, the new international 
economic order, but that simply adds in- 
sult to injury. The injury should be ob- 
vious: Articles were printed as 
news—representing the journals’ in- 
dependent views—which were, in fact, 
paid advertising. The journals violated 
journalistic ethics, in my opinion, and I 
was delighted to learn that the New 
York Times and the Washington Post 
were among the papers which rejected 
this cozy arrangement. But the failures 
of other newspapers do not excuse the 
United Nations and the man in charge of 
this project, Under Secretary General 
for Public Information Akashi. It is an 
absolutely illegitmate expenditure of 
U.N. money to pay newspapers to print 
ads for political positions and fail to 
identify the source or the nature of the 


arrangement. The United States will 
protest formally, but it will be hard to 
erase the view that UNSECO is not the 
only part of the United Nations without 
a real understanding of the value of 
press freedom. 


Conclusion 


I don’t want to leave you with the taste 
of ashes in your mouth about the 
Reagan Administration or about our at- 
titude toward the United Nations.We 
are not hostile to the U.N. system. In 
fact, we are supporters of the good that 
the U.N. system can do. We believe the 
system can be improved and are com- 
mitted to improving those organizations 
within it that are willing to respond to 
the reality of constrained economies, to 
the realities of a more restrictive ap- 
proach to political questions than the 
specialized agencies have enjoyed in the 
past. We are committed to making the 
system work on those things which can 
benefit global stability and economic 
development. The international con- 
ference on African refugees in Geneva 
in April provides an example of the kind 
of activist role that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration will pursue. It is not a role 
that is hostile to the nations of the so- 
called Third World. It is a role that is 
supportive of the work that can lead to 
practical benefits for the disadvantaged 
peoples of these nations. 

In Namibia, Cyprus, Lebanon; in 
dozens of technical programs; in ac- 
tivities which improve conditions of 
health, or literacy, or work, the interna- 
tional organizations make a significant 
contribution to peace and to develop- 
ment. We seek to strengthen these con- 
tributions: through the money we pay to 
the United Nations, the actions we take 
there, and the criticisms we make of it. 
What we seek is, I hope, not utopian: It 
is simply to return the United Nations to 
the ideas and policies upon which it was 
founded; it is simply a resurgence of the 
tolerance and understanding and desire 
to resolve real problems and disputes 
pragmatically and peacefully upon which 
the United Nations arose from the ashes 
of World War II. @ 
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